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A Case Study 



X am the parent of four children, the younj^est of wljtom is 



retarded and brain damage. Like piany parents; I wear tii^o hats 
in relationshit* 'to t^he public schools . of -^r city, one ^^s a 
professional educator, one as a parent whose children B.te in. 
the school system. Actually, I Wear three hatsiv parent of 
three normal /children , parent of a retarded child ( and believe 
me, these tvfo hats are very different), and professional, Many 

■ " n 

of you ^re parents with children currently in/the school systems 
of y^pUr city and many of you a^'e also professionals. As you 

re'ad this," I would like you to, wear your parent hat /most of the 

/ . [ 

time, and if you don'c have It , try to remember what it looks 

like* If you are also the parent of a handicapped/ child , as 

I am, you will know what I am about to say is cort^on experience, 

and a^ll too true. In Michigan under our IJJIa/idatos^y Act, EPPC's 

must he set up for each handicapped child, Th^y -EPPC CEduca- 

■ tl^&n^l J^PlAnnio K^and Placement Committee) must l/ndlude the 

parent of the ^c^hild under discussion. Mandatary ensures many 

other parental rights and is hailed as a giar)t step forward 

in this v4Q^r(i\ But, do you know that wheiP I go to my own 
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EPPC for. my own daughter, I make sure to take along, a friend? 
I.-ha1j£e"''a^ much 6r more education as the professionals attending 
the mefetlrfg\\I am middle class 1-ike they are, §nd white, 'and 
■certairtly know, my way around the' publlp school system, since I 

' ' ^ ; ' , ' ' ' . , 

have been a resident of the city for 27\ years. But ;i f^el 

" * - ^ ^ ' .- ' 

covrefd when I go^ to the EPPC, I, often feel that what I am being 
gli^en Is charity, my right, but something someone Is grant- 
Ing me out of the goodness of their heart, I feel guilty be- ^ 

.3^use my chlld^ls sometimes very disturbing In. school, and I 
feel that I am a bad. parent. In *urn, l.-get angry, defensive, 

. g^pologet Ic , aggressive, nervous, I don^t mean to^say that the 
prof esslonaTs have caused these feelings In me/ Some negative 
feelings I certainly bring along with me, either from past,, 
encounters with professionals, or from that remnapt of guilt 
that all parents of handicapped children feel-/ Ve always 
worry: have we done enough for that child, have we short- 
changed our other children? Let me give you an example of 
what happens to me as a parent. When my oldest son was In 
kindergarten, and I went for parent-teacher conference, I 
was so pleased to go, I was excited, I dressed well, I was 
really happily antltslpat^lng that conference. Indeed, the 
teacher told me: your son Is brilliant, he's kind, he*s 
warm'. It Is a pleasure to meet you, you must be a marvelous 
parent. That ' s- almost a d'lrect quote from the conference 

"wltA my sydn^s teacher. However, on the other hand, when my 
daughte/ Susanna, the' retarded child, was five, and In klnder- 
garten^, I was nervous and tense before I went to the conference. 



Indeed , at the conf ehence I was told : '*your - daughter can ' t 
stay In kindergarten, mayte she could attend for just an hour 
a day", "what, you don't agree with that?*' "Are , you -just 
trying to get, rid of her?" I felt guilty, angry, defensive, 
as If j[ \vas a poor t>arent , How could both those things have 
occurred to me, dlcj I really switch from being a- model parent, 
to a poor paren;t? is there something that prof-esslonals are 
saying. Inadvertantly, to parents of handicapped children:- 
that they Indeed possess les& value? My experiences are 
echoed by those of/ other parents, l/nder mandatory , parents 
are to participate In the educational planning for thelp 
child. But how do EPPC's really work? Mandatory calls f^or 
at least thre^ professionals to attend the £PPC for /each child: 
a member of the diagnostic staff, a member of the admlnlstra- 
*tlye staff, and a member of the teaching staff. Often there * 
are as many as sevej^r to ten professionals at an EPPC — and one 
parent. Can we really expect that parent to participate f^lily 
In the planning^ and. If disagreement arises, not act aggr^s.§-J 
slvely or defensively? We know that* the parent has brought 
wlth^ him a history of Interaction with the schools, and a 
history of their own problems with their child. Can we really 
expect the right program for the child to emerge under these 
circumstances? Is there some way we^ can' help the parents 
overcome their anxiety, become well Informed, act assertively, 
and subsequently feel successful In helping plan for their child 

An overview of some legitimate rights of parehts and^a 
discussion of an effective method for^/attaln^ng these rights 
will be a beginning, ^ 



Some Rights of Parents 

It Is. critical for parents tci have a^clear belief system 
c)F view of their rights priors to having ^school conference?^ 
Identifying rights will help the parent during meetings since 
It will, provide suppqr^ and Justify a firm, consistent stand 
for what they feel Is best for their child. 

The following Identifies some basic rights of parents; 

-The Right to have prescribed procedures followed as outlined 
In legislative or school manuals. 

-The Right to know about available services or facilities, \m 

TrThe Right to attempt to plan the best program for your child. 

-The Right to ask for explanations from professionals. 

-The Right to play the role of parent and 6hlld advocate 
and not to view things as an administrator or teacher. 

-The Right to be treated as a capable human adult and not 
be patronized , 

-The Right to use one's Judgment to help decide the priori- 
ties and schedules . , 

-The Right to refuse Inappropriate requests or pressures 
without feeling guilty, selfish or Ignorant, r . ^ 

-The Right to have one's opinions given the same respect 
and consideration that others are glven^ 
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Assertive Tralnlnp; 

Assertive tralnlne Is a facilitation of a set of social- 

■ ft 

skills Improving an Individual's appropriate expression of 
personal feelings, maintenance of personal rights , and meet- 
ing of personal needs, ' ^ 

Ass^l^lve training, thoujsh It has existed since the late 
forties as part of behavior therapy (Salter, 19^9) » has recent? 
ly begun receiving Increased attention, partly In response/^ 
to human growth aryi self-actuallaatlon, change In sex role 
expectancies and Increased visibility of the women's ^ifiove- 
ment. Assertive training Is based* on the theory that social 
behav\lbr Is learned behavior. Since social behavior Is 
learned. It can be urvlearned and replaced by mare appro- 
priate and satisfying behavior (Wol-pe , 1958 , ' 196 9) ; Wolpe 
and Lazaru'^s, 1966)* Therefore,^ If an Individual - has learned 
a set of responses for a certain situation or group of 
situations and Is unsatisfied with the results which these 
Jjehavlors produce, other behaviors which would be more 
satisfying or rewarding to the Individual 'may be learned. 

Skill training In assertion Identifies a definite set 
of Interpersonal behaviors which are defined throui^h a 
systematlc-^lnstructlonal program, and refined by the par-- 
tlclpant throughout the process of learning, A systematic 
assertive training approach focuses on assisting participants 
to Identify Interporsonal rlr;hts, to develop and practice 
assertive" behaviors , to be aware of emotional anxieties 
which Inhibit acting assertively, and to decr-ease the 



emotional anxiety through active practice exercises 
( Jakubowskl-Spector , /1973 ) * Through systematic assertive 
training, individual participants become niore sensitized 
to their irtdividjial behavior styles in dealing with person- 
to-person communicat io/ls * 

Assertive/behayior is that type of interpersonal 

behavior in.'whicfcr an individual actively communicates his/ 

' / 

her' personal nights without violating the rights of others. 
Assertive b^^navior is a direct, honest, and appropriate 
expression of one's feelings, opinions, and beliefs 
(Albertl and tmmons, 1970; Lazarus, 1971)* 

■ Other skills are involved in the assertive behavior 
for example, skills in confrontation ( indicating discrepan- 
cies in another's behavior or communication), skills in 
empathy ( indicating respect and consideration not de- 
fereixce for another person) , skills in persuasion (asserting 
an opinion with respect to another's opinion). Appropriate 
assertive behavior enhances self-esteem and accomplishes^^ - ■ 
the individual's goals* 

Nonassertlve behavior is that type of' Interpe'rsohal 
behavior which enables an individual's rights to be violated 
in one of two ways: *(a) an individual Igaores his/her 
personal rights; (b) others are alj^^^^d to infringe on an 
individual'^ personal rights. The individual in denying 
and inhibiting self from expressing actual preferences, 
experiences behavior which results in hurt and anxipus 
feelings. In allowing, others Violate one*s rights, 



desired gqals are/ seldom achieved, - ' ^ 

Aggressive behavior Is that type of Interpersonal 
behavior In wlilcn an Individual _ expresses his/her rights 
without ; consideration for the rights of others, ^ The 
violation of 'thj& rights of others, results In domination ' 
and' humiliation. Although goals ntay be perceived as 
achieved i hatr(pd and frustration are generated as end 
resultjs , 

;t i3 Imriortant that assertion and aggression be 
cleafr/ly differentiated because .It I3 not the goal of 

a^e^tl,ve training to promote destructive, aggressive 

■ / ^ * 

behgA^lor, Rather, assertive tralnlrtg focuses upon Indi- 
vidual personal ' effectiveness In Interpersonal communica- 
tion. Once Ian Individual m^kes the choice to act assertive-' 
ly jand has received reinforcement for a39ertlve behavior. 
Irrational /fears are reduced and the Individual grows In 
3e!Lr7Worth J self-assuran.ce , and self-esteem. 
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Parent Rlfjhts and Assertive Training ^ 

Th'e society has often placed the parent In a no-wln 
, situation! On the one hand, schools reward qulet^ passive, 
and accepplrig- beha^vlors of parents. On 'th^^ther hand. If 
'parents aire very passive',^ accepting, or uirritiyolved , they 
. are labeled neglectful — If they are top involved or pushy 
they arejlabeled hostile and aggressive,*" ^ 

On k continuum of Involvement the r}0i^ or set of 
hehavloifs that Is most frequently rewarded Is the quiet. 
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pasalve, and accepting parent. At conferences this type 
of [>ardnt nods a lot, asks few questions, and Is nice .^^J^f^ 
the one ^xtrpmf we find parents who are so passive, unskilled 
or unlnvolved, that they are punished by being called neglect^ 
ful or bad par*ents — and on the other , extreme , parents who 
are so Involved or ^'pushy** that they are labeled hostile or 
troublemakers, ' > . 

There Is a rightful place for a parent who Is knowledge- 
able. Involved, and stands upt for rights? 

Vflth the advent of mandatory legislation, malpstreamlng 
concepts, mult 1-plurlty of school problems and low budgets 
this situation can not continue, A hierarchy of power that 
often functions ^Tlurlng conferences; from the physician, * 
psychologist, administrator, teachet* to the last partlcl- 
pant, the parent — precludes reaching the ultimate goal — 
effective Informant Ion sharing , decision making , program 
ptaiming and follbw-up, 

• The schools work for and are supported by the parents. 
As con3un?er*s they have legitimate rights and, more Import ^n^f^ 
are critical as team members at , conf erenpjes , Mutual re- 
sponslblllty and respect will help attain long-term positive 
educational gains, ^ . 

School systems like other systems often attempt to ^ 

t 

maintain the status quo. At this point It Is the parents 
who must Impose themselves forcefully- at first to make 
the system respond. The first steps, legislation and 
litigation, have been made. The next step Is for parents 

10 L 



to acknowledge and affirm their right 5, 

Assertive training for parents of exceptional children 
can provide critical training In skills necessary fop this 
affirmation and Implementation of rlgh-ts. It can sup'port 
the attempt for open, honest, and more effective communica- 
tion during school conferences* 

■ ■ 

Examples of Assertive Re.Gponses 

The following situations are provided to Illustrate the 
differences between nonassertlve^ aggressive, and assertive 
responses that might be made during Interactions between 
parents and school personnel. 

Example 1 : Background : The parent has made a request of the 
principal* - 

Principals Statement : wish you could see It from my p^plnt 

of view. We have 15 other students In tkat class and your 
child Is Just one of them," 

Problem/Right : The parent Is being asked to plffy a role 
other than parent - l,e,, administrator, teacher,* 
Parent * s Response : Non Assertive ResE>onse ; "I guess If I, 
was doing a better job at home this wouldn*t happen*" 
Aggressive Response : "If you were more efficient, you'd 
have more time for Johnny's special needs,** " / 
Assertive Response : *'My role Is that, of a parent, not of 
an administrator or principal. My main concern Is my child, 
Yotir^s I:; rancV/>''i">nt of tho p1. ^ 
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Example 2 :> Backr 




A psychologist Is talklnfe to the par- 



ent at an evaluation! -'and placement conferencte. 

P5ycholop:lst Statement : "i have reviewed John's tests and ' 



he Is mentally de fe<;t Ive • • 

Problem and/or Rlkhb : The parent has the r*lght to ask for an 

explanation. 

■ Parents Response : Hon A3sertlve Response : "Oh my God" - 
Parent ^crleSs^nd runs out • 

Aggressive Respons<|? : *'Row dare you call my child defective,'* 

I 

Assertive Response ^ ''Isn't there something In the law that 
aaya that you're supposed to explain tests and what they mean?" 



Example 3 : Backgrc>and : The teacher la responding to a requeot 



made by, the parent during a conference. 

Teacher Statement : 1 "Now Mrs. Barton, you're being too emotion- 
al. Most parents fiel this way. You're so Involved with your 
own child that you can't make the best Judgement for hj?hi-** 

" Problem a:nijl/.or ftlght ; The parent la being stereotyped and not 
de^lt wltl^ aa' an . Individual • The parent has the right to be 
treated as^a capable adult, and not be patronized,, 

^ Parent ' s Response : Non Assertive Response : "Well, I guess - 
you ' re right • '* i 

Aggressive ^Re^ponse : "You're lazy and Just wanti,to get him 
out of your class," 

Assertive Response : "I feel that I have legitimate concerns 
about my child ari'l thlc p'^orrm. T hope you will ll.:t",<^n t,c my 
concerns as this ,chlld'3 mother., not an "an emotional parent"." 
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. In these examples, the non-assertive responses sh®w 
^parents accepting^ the school *s view or blaming themselves 
for the situation- The reactions foster guilt, anxiety, 
and often avoidance or aggression at a later date. The 
aggressive responses blame "the school personnel for the 
problem or "tells them off"* This usually fosters more 
hostility and a cycle of negative Interactions* Neither 
type, of response Is apt to foster a continued positive 
^team approach to a problem. The problem and the child 
are often lost In such interactlorrs* 

The assertive response attempts- to focus on a clarl- 

• - , ■■ 

floatlon of a law "or role or a 'description of a, feeling 
in an obj ectlve "way , This is a non-confronting, non- 
blaminfe, description which centners on )s^mmunlcat Ing Infor- 
mation In a way it can be accepted- It .Is ^ more business- 
like response In that It indicates- control and task orlen- 
tation^ Assei^tive responses are an attempt to continue dls- 
cusslon of viable alternatives rather^than closing dls - 
cussions with name calling, emotlonaL outbursts, or accept- 
ing ptans that the parents do' not understand , or like^ 

It is not. easy to become more assertive* It takes 
concentration, practice, and at some time, failure.- In 
addition, it Invpl^ves teachers as well as parents* 



Some Task s, for T eadTiers . ^ . . 

! — '- ^ ) ^ * 

To a lajrge extent teachers act as models arid resources 
for the parent, ' TTiey need 1:0 be Informed ^abeut federaTor, - 
state laws; and local options regarding handlcapi>ed children. 
Teachers Should" be Swar,^ of community resources so that they^ 

can give the parents advice on additional services or-faclll 

*' » - ' 

tlesjieeded by a child, " Teachers' will have to constantly 
reassure som^ parents that public education' of a handloapped 
:chlld is a right agd not a* charity. Parents should not have 

r ' r 

feel grateful for service rfbr should they fear fhat ser-' 

.vices might be withheld because they* differ in opinion or 

. r ; 

ask questions. Teachers and administrators are facilitators 
for parents in the process of setting priorities and makirfg 
educational decisions. The teacher can be an asset at 
conferences for parents and support assert ive behaviors, 

' • ■ . ■ / / 

Positive and Assertive Behaviors During Conferences 

Practically there are ways tJiat parents and teachers - , 
can foster positive and assertive behaviors during^con- 
ferences. These include physical as well as verbal be- 
haviors , 



FOB PARENTS 
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2. 
3. 

4. 



5. 



Physical Behaviors 



1. Sit In the middle af- the group- 
not at the end of the line. 

2. Sit In a relaxed posture- 

3. Attempt to have a relaxed . 
f'aclal expression . 

h\ Look directly at those talking . 
to you. 



Avoid excessive or unrelated^ 
hand and body movements- ^ 

Avoid nervous laughing and ^ 
joking. However, humor may 
help you get your point 
across and/or reduce a 
tense' situation. 



Verbal Behaviors 

Present, your comments In a 
Simple and positive manner. 



Be firm by repeating your 
comm,ents. ^ 

Speak In a tone that can be 
hfeard by all members. 



Provide the facts or reasons 
but do not give long-winded 
explanat Ions , excuses or 
apologetic behavior. 

Avoid stammering, jtfhlnlng, 
pleading. 
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FOR TEACHERS 



1, Sit nfext to the parent 



2. Model a relaxed posture 

- / ■ ^ ^ ' ■ " 

'3. Smile at the psErent . ^ 



4. 



5 

6, 



Look at the parent and 
Include them as you 
are talking to other 
prof ess lonals vA 

Touch t^e parfent In a 
comforting w4y. 

Supp^^^^rt a Warent, 
when feasible . / 



1. ^ Restate In a simple ' 

and positive manner 
statements made by 
the parents checking 
the intent of the 
message. 

2. 'Repeat your views In 

a calm manner . 

3. Ask the parent to 
speak so that other 
members can h^ar 
the comments . , 

4. Outline your verbal . 
de script lons-1 . e ^ 
"there are three 
factors , first ... 

5. Tell the parent about 
a right they have so 
they do not* fee?, they 
must plead. 



Pointers for Parents ' - " 

More generally there are other way& that you can work ' 
with sour child's school so that your ch-ild can get the 
^ education >hat Is best for him, :^ 

: /• ^ . ' ' . 

1- You can ask your chlld*s teacher to have a conference 
with you. Just aa s4ie or the principal can ask you to 
attend a conference, about your chlld"^ The conference 
should be at a tlm^ and place that Is convenient for 
all' of you • / 

* ' . / ' i 

2* 'Prepare%ifpuj?self In advance for the *conf erence . Ask 
, yj^up child how he feels, look over his school work, 
Wrlte^ down your questions so yOu won't forget them. 
Practice saying what you want t6 say. If you^ think 
the -school Is planning to move your child td a ■ 
different: class ask the principal if you can visit 
■ -i the^ other classroom or special programs to see if 
you think your child belongs there, 
/ ^ 

' ^ 3- Two he'ads ^ar6 better than one: brlrtg along your 
\ hus^band Q^r wife or a friend to any meeting, or con- 

ferencezyou/ attend regardirrg your child- Your friend" 
can.h^lp you decide ughat was actually said Ijy- the 
grou^'' and iielp you get your own feeMngs across- 

^ ■/ . > 

Keep a file of all papers and letters regarding your 
child — all letters you receive from the school and 
i""'* b/i1 letters you send to the school, . 

/' ' ' 

5- ^Ask to see your child's school records — the teacher 
or the principal can explain them to you, 

6, If you are confused by What the teacher, the psycholp- 
glst, or anyone at the canf&rence is saying, ask them 
to explain so that you can unjclerstand , 

7- If someone asks you questions about your home life, he 
should explain why this information is needed , Answer 
only those questions you feel ard appropriate, 

8- It is important to find out from the teacher what 
strengths and assets he or she sees in your child as 
well as v/hat weaknesses and deficits may need attention 
You too should write dovm your child's strengths and 
good points, as well as the thln^^6^ you are fSoncerned 
about. This will help your child find a^^^^t'^ities in 
v/hlch he can feci ouccGfJGful, / 
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9* At the end of the conference^ make sure that; 

* * - 

the teacher has told you* what she ^promises 
to do to help your child in schoolj 

B) you have told the . teacher what you promise 
- .to "do to'help at home. y^'^^ 

c) -.you have set up another appointmerit;,. 1^ 

hovf your child has progressed, 

if 

lOv Be sure to follow through nwith any plan yoi^ and ^he 

teacfher have agreed on, aV/rite a checklist for yourself 
during ^he conference or schedule important dat^s on a 
calendar . ^ 

11, Remember*^ you have a right to ^peak up if you dfQ^9;t'^' 

f,eel the recommended plan or special program l^^'^zooA / 

one for your, child. Ask for another conferer^fe^^^.feo ve-/ 
vie-vf the situation, * . / 

12* If 'your child is handicapped or has a leai/nlng proj^lem^ 
Join a parents' organization which is interested 
helping families of children likg yours* Ask»yaur child's 
teacher or do£;tor° to give you a iist ^pi* such ^i^anizations 
Parents' groups have long worked for childlpen's rights 
to. a good education - work with them - h^ap. them to help 
your child, /' 

13* Meet with other parentis <m an informal basis,' They* 

have faced many of the safne problems you have^ and may 
be able to help you-, 

1^* , Be involved wl^th the school and its personnel, on an 

informal basis so that they are acquainted with a person^ 
a helpful human being not only a person ^tanding^ up 
for one's rights. It is important to maintain a good 
social relationship between the individuals involved 
in ypur child's school life. 

Conclusion 

Assertive training for parents^of exceptional children 
y ■ ^ 

can prepare parphts for interactions w^th school personnel 

during conferences, 

A^^rtive training is the facilitation of a set of skills 

improving an individual *c apprc^prf.ate expr^sjiori of feellUt^s^ 

4 

maintenance of rights a?id" meeting of needs. 

17 . 
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Behavlorally , parents need to learn to listen, accept, 
and/or refuse Ideas of professionals', deny unreasonable re- 
quests, accept and j^ovlne positive statements, express their ^ 
opinions, and ask for sppclflc options during school conferences* 

Skills. In these areas will reduce anxiety. Increase posl- 
tlve feellqgs and provide a better framev/ork for parents work-- 
Ing with school personnel. 

Assertive training for parents of^ handicapped children 
will facilitate more open honest communication dilrlng school ^ 
conferences. Parents have rights and such training will 

ass'lst them In attaining- and maintaining these rlght^s and i. 

, ' ' ■ ' . ' - I 

the Intent of re*cent legislation. Assertive training fs 
not a jianacea, but a step , an ad<Jlt lonal skill , In the^par- 
ent?*s repertoire, " The goal Is a team approach and solutions 
to difficult problems, changing tlmes,^ and' low budgets. The 
more dlssentlon there Is between parents and school personn^ 
or between Various professionals, the less time and energy 
there Is for effective programming and following, up , 
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